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meet the situation. Our course today is two-fold: to wake up the 
older lawyers, and to educate the young ones, to the claims of science; 
and then to let the New Era Lawyer work out the final solution for 
himself. Mr. Arnold's book ought to help greatly in this task. 

John H. Wigmore. 
Northwestern University. 

Self-Realization. An Outline of Ethics. By Henry W. Wright 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 19 1 3. — pp. xiv, 420. 
This volume, by Professor Wright, amply justifies itself as a 
text-book on Ethics. Though not without merit as an attempt at 
independent construction, it is valuable chiefly for its adaptability to 
the needs of college students. It is comprehensive, well -arranged, fair 
for the most part in its criticisms, and generally clear and forceful in 
style. The argument is built upon the thesis that man's highest 
good is Self-realization, interpreted as the organization and develop- 
ment of all his capacities. This one principle correlates all our moral 
judgments, and establishes the supreme authority of moral obligation. 
As the summum bonum, Self-realization harmonizes Hedonism and 
Rationalism, Intuitionism and Empiricism, Egoism and Altruism, self- 
assertion and self-sacrifice; it provides for the permanence of moral 
distinctions, whatever the possible development of the moral life; 
and it furnishes the only principle for a satisfactory classification of 
the virtues. 

Without any historical preliminaries, the treatise opens at once 
with an exposition of the nature and scope of Ethics. This has the 
spirit, if not altogether the manner, of Professor Seth in his Ethical 
Principles. Indeed, the reader is constantly reminded of Seth, to 
whom fitting acknowledgment is made in the preface. But we have 
not a mere rearrangement of Seth's material. The book gives evidence 
that Professor Wright is not only a close student of ethical literature, 
but a thinker of considerable insight, both critical and constructive. 
This discussion of the nature and scope of Ethics constitutes Part I, 
under the title, " Ethics as the Science of Good Conduct." Conduct 
includes "all of the activity by which man's personality gains expres- 
sion." As against Herbert Spencer and Professor Dewey, the author 
contends that no conduct is ethically indifferent, since all ends and 
activities are expressions of a unitary personality. In this part of the 
book the usual definitions and explanations are given. The moral 
ideal is the problem of Ethics. The good that completely satisfies 
the will (= the self) can be none other than the will itself in its fullest 
realization. The moral ideal must be "an expression of what is latent 
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in the character of the agent and within the range of his possible 
attainment. ... In order to awaken enthusiasm and inspire effort 
the ideal must be raised far above the actual and represent a height 
of attainment which appears impossible enough to all save the en- 
raptured idealist" (p. 35). 

In Part II, on "The Nature of the Good," are shown the claims of 
Hedonism and Rationalism as one-sided and opposing schemes. There 
is perhaps nothing in the book more admirably done than the discus- 
sion of volition as an organizing agency (Chapter IV). Volition is the 
self in action, exercising its intellectual and emotional resources in 
realizing its ideals of good. It is "the synthetic activity which 
includes within its scope all these lesser activities of feeling, thought 
and action " (p. 135). Volition is creative of self-conscious personality, 
is in fact the self in the process of self-realization. It must advance 
on its own initiative to grapple with an uncertain future. The thread- 
bare question of freedom is judiciously handled. Extremes are 
avoided. Freedom in the sense of self-direction is allowed. The 
author rightly sets aside as absurd the device of those who in their 
zeal for freedom contend that the will may follow the weaker motive. 
"The explanation of freedom is self-determination, the explanation 
of self-determination is development — the realization of the latent 
and often unknown possibilities of human nature" (p. 167). 

Full Self-realization, or the complete organization of human conduct, 
requires the realization of (1) the Individual Self, (2) the Social Self, 
(3) the Universal Self. The third and culminating phase concerns 
the adjustment of human interests to the All-encompassing Reality. 
This, though a question of religion rather than of Ethics, is an essential 
aspect of self-realization. It involves not so much specific activities 
in addition to those prescribed by individual and social duty as "a 
personal attitude — resignation to" (better, accord with) "the divine 
will, and trust in the divine wisdom." 

That the principle of Self-realization furnishes an adequate criterion 
for the moral life is argued at length and, as it seems, convincingly 
in Part III, " The Good as Self-realization." After an introductory con- 
sideration of Hebraism and Hellenism and their synthesis in the Chris- 
tian ideal, the author takes up the criticisms of Professor Sorley and 
Professor Boodin. In reply to Professor Sorley's assertion that Self- 
realization "is void of moral content and cannot express the nature 
of the moral ideal," he points out that "according to Self-realization, 
the Good lies in the realization of the whole self in distinction from any 
part or division of the self. From this ideal we secure a clear and decisive 
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standard of moral judgment. The line of distinction is drawn between 
actions which contribute to the satisfaction of all the capacities of the 
human self and those which serve to gratify only single ones. The 
former are judged good: the latter are pronounced bad" (p. 214). The 
application of a criterion so general to questions of specific right and 
wrong is often obscure and difficult. "This does not lessen the value 
of Self-realization as the Ideal, however; for, in order to fulfil this 
office, a conception must ... be universally applicable throughout 
the entire field of conduct. Hence while in the regulation of daily life 
we may find that principles, more definite in meaning and limited in 
range, are usually of greater assistance, still on critical occasions when 
these principles themselves are called into question such an ideal is 
indispensable as a final court of appeal. The Ideal may be likened 
to the polar star which, far removed from the affairs of our planet, 
gives to the surveyor of the earth's surface his ultimate direction of 
reference" (p. 215). 

Professor Boodin's criticism that Self-realization does not permit us 
to make distinctions of moral worth, as between the conduct of 
different individuals, is handled with equal decisiveness and with 
rather more attention than it deserves. The entire argument of the 
book is by implication an answer to both these critics. But the 
author unfolds freely his doctrine of Self-realization as the ultimate 
criterion of conduct in the two great fields of human value — individual 
and social interests. There emerge the maxims of Prudence and 
Idealism, of Altruism and Humanitarianism. 

The difficult problem of self-sacrifice Professor Wright seeks to 
solve by conceiving of moral development as a progressive self- 
organization. He illustrates it by the evolution of an organism, in 
which parts developed independently are subordinated to the interest 
of the comprehensive unity. In the moral life, self-mastery causes 
real suffering, but seeks the individual's total interest; and on a larger 
scale, self-sacrifice entails real loss to the individual, but promotes 
the welfare of society. Professor Baillie's exposition of self-sacrifice 
in the Hibbert Journal for January is more illuminating. Further, 
Self-realization furnishes the strongest motives to right conduct. 
The egoistic, altruistic and religious motives, inadequate singly, are 
organically united in the motive of Self-realization, which expresses 
itself as self-respect, philanthropy and reverence. A life thus unified 
and harmonized brings happiness. 

Part IV, on "The Life of Self-realization," hazards, with the courage 
that it praises, a classification of the virtues. Professor Wright's 
achievement here is a gauntlet to the apathetic and the skeptical. 
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In general, the author, while not over-anxious to be practical and 
edifying, speaks with such clearness and conviction that his book is a 
moral tonic. He recognizes what is sometimes forgotten by his 
fellows, that a prime requisite of a text-book on Ethics is evident 
system, a logical structure as nearly faultless as possible. Accord- 
ingly, he endeavors to make his work practical in the best sense. 

Professor Wright regards Ethics as a science, yet he does not allow 
himself to be hampered by too strict an interpretation of the term. 
He does not hesitate on occasion to pass from the scientific to the 
philosophical point of view. While, in general, efforts to fuse the 
scientific and the philosophical are ill-advised, Ethics is so distinctively 
and fundamentally a philosophical discipline that a hard-and-fast 
scientific treatment limits unduly the range of discussion. Professor 
Wright treats Ethics as a science only in the sense that its material 
lends itself to systematic arrangement, with Self-realization as the 
organizing principle. 

George A. Wilson. 
Syracuse University. 

Introduction to Philosophy. By Orlin Ottman Fletcher. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1913. — pp. xvii, 420. 
To write a book which will successfully meet the beginner in philos- 
ophy on his own level and safely conduct him into the difficult path 
of philosophical inquiry without benumbing his spirit and chilling his 
interest in the subject is a desperately difficult task. One who 
undertakes to write such a book is at once confronted by many 
perplexities. Where shall he begin and where leave off? What shall 
he discuss and what shall he exclude from consideration? With how 
great a show of finality shall he present his conclusions? Indeed, 
what conclusions shall he reach? For it must be assumed that the 
student for whom the book is primarily intended knows little or noth- 
ing about philosophical problems and methods, that too much or too 
little in the book will bewilder him and give him a false impression of 
what philosophy really is, and that too great a hesitancy on the part 
of the author to express his own views in the light of conflicting 
opinions will lead to scepticism concerning the possibility of the 
science of philosophy itself, just as surely as too great a degree of 
dogmatism in the presentation of the various problems will defeat 
its own end and leave the student untouched by the invigorating 
stimulus of the philosophic spirit. To write a first book in philosophy 
is a task not to be lightly undertaken. 

The volume before us is a very serious and a very commendable 



